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Spring Planting 
We have a large stock of hardy New England 
grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses and 
perennials from which to select plants that 
will fill your requirements. If you are look- 
ing for well grown plants, dug and shipped 
properly, we know that we can serve you to 
your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 
Nurseries 


W.H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 








a, 


fe eee ee 
PLANT NOW 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 
with us for what stock 


you want. 


Our EVERGREENS, TREES, 
SHRUBS and VINES are choice quaii- 
ty indeed, and our PEONIES, IRIS, 
PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN 
PERENNIALS will give equally as 
good satisfaction. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Catalog Not open Sundays 


























Rare Plants from Hicks 


PULL IISRIR IAAT ASAT AIS 








Meyer’ s 
Funtper 


A wonderfully hand- 
some Juniper for foun- 
dation plantings. Ex- 
tremely attractive ev- 
ergreen foliage, which, 
like changeable silk, 
varies in color to blue, 
bluish-white or red, 
depending upon the 
angle of light. 


You will enjoy this 
novelty, and can gloat 
~| over it to your friends. 


“| 1-ft. specimens $3 each 
& 2-ft. specimens £6 each 











Home Landscapes, our catalogue, illustrates it 
in color. Send for a copy; it’s free. 








Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas ; 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden | 
at a time when color is scarce. The varieties list § 
ed below were introduced by the Arnold Arbore- ¥ 
tum from Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our #” 
stock has been grown from seeds produced by § 
the plants in the Arboretum. They are all # 
thrifty and heavily rooted, and transplant with & 
exceptional success. 
AZALEA DAHURIOUM (Siberian Azalea) 


A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom 
Flowers single, medium size, bright rose cology 
open April 12th. q 

Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 

shipment, $5.00 each 
AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azales) 

A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, op 
April 20th, are unharmed by late frosts. Endo 
by Arnold Arboretum. 

Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 

AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) q 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate: 
rosy lilac, single, large, fragrant, open May § 
after the new leaves have formed. Very beautiful 
and perfectly hardy. The Arnold Arboretum Bur 
letin says: “This is one of the best of the Aza 
introduced by the Arboretum into American 6 
dens, and a hardy decorative plant of first- 
importance.” 

Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Plants ordered now will be shipped during 
first week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy t 
beauty the same season. 


WYMAN'S 


inghara ‘Nurseries 
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Active preparations started in Hor- 
ticultural Hall the middle of April for 
the exhibition of Orchids to be given 
by the American Orchid Society May 
$11. Boston has had some splendid 
Orchid exhibitions in the past, but 
this event will easily eclipse all of its 
predecessors in magnitude, variety, 
aftistry in arrangement and in the 
educational features which should nat- 










THE TALK OF THE DAY 


urally accompany such an _ epochal 
show. Exhibitors will not be confined 
to America. On the contrary the show 
will be truly international, as, while 
European growers are commonly de- 
barred by Quarantine 37 from send- 
ing plants to the United States, they 
are allowed to forward cut flowers, 
which several firms are planning to do. 

Breaking away from the stereotyped, 


HOUSE OF CATTLEYA ORCHIDS BEING GROWN FOR EXHIBITION. 


the coming exhibition will present 
some almost startling innovations in 
flower show arrangements in order 
that the beautiful aristocratic plants 
to be exhibited may have as natural 
a setting as possible. They will be 
seen growing as in their native habi- 
tats, suspended from trees, clinging 
to rocks, or growing in the ground. 
The main exhibition hall is being trans- 
formed into a veritable tropical para- 
dise by Mr. Albert C. Burrage, whose 
notable exhibits of wild flowers and 
native Orchids drew record-breaking 
crowds in recent years. 





————————— 
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The number of new, rare and un- 
usual varieties will be the greatest 
ever seen under one roof in America, 
and the combined values of the vari- 
ous exhibits is conservatively estimat- 
ed at half a million dollars. There 
will be about 1000 beautiful paintings 
of Orchids, brought from Europe es- 
pecially for this show, a wonderful 
collection of the splendid works pub- 
lished in all parts of the world on Or- 
chids, and lectures each day by emi- 
nent Orchid authorities. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society is co-operating and making 
this monumental display possible, 
while several other organizations and 
a large number of Orchid enthusiasts 
have assisted in financing it. There 
are to be no cash awards, gold and 
silver medals and silver cups being 
offered as premiums instead. 

The chairman of the committee of 
jurors, Gurney Wilson, has come from 
London, and it is worthy of note that 
he has brought over with him a gold 
medal, the gift of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of England and its 
highest and most prized award, as a 
trophy; also a premium offered by the 
Orchid commercial growers of Great 
Britain. 

On the opening day admission from 
4 to 6 p. m. will be restricted to mem- 
bers of the American Orchid Society 
and the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, with their wives and families, 
on presentation of membership tick- 
ets; on the other three days the halls 
will be open to the public free of 
charge at 10 o’clock each morning. 


New Raspberries 

Horticulturists at the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., have named 
three new red_ raspberries which 
originated on the station grounds and 
which the station authorities believe 
to be exceptionally fine. These new 
varieties are seedlings from a cross be- 
tween June, a variety developed by the 
experiment station, and Cuthbert, a 
well-known commercial sort. The three 
seedlings, now known as the Cayuga, 
the Owasco, and the Seneca, have sur- 
vived a rigid selection extending over 
a period of twelve years, during which 
time many sister seedlings were dis- 
carded as unfit for further propaga- 
tion. 

The fruit of these three new rasp- 
berries is said to be as large as that of 
either parent and of good quality and 
flavor. Of the three new varieties, the 
Cayuga and the Seneca are described 
as being the most desirable for com- 
mercial purposes. Plants of both va- 


rieties are very vigorous and produc- 
tive with exceptionally large berries 
and clusters. 

In appearance and flavor Cayuga is 
quite similar to Cuthbert. Seneca is a 
little more sprightly in flavor and is 
also a few days later. The Owasco 
does not produce as large or as vigor- 
ous plants as its two sister varieties, 
but the berries are very large, juicy, 
and firm, with a decided Cuthbert 
flavor. It is regarded as an excellent 
variety for the amateur grower. 


A Rose City 

Portland, Oregon, has long been 
known as the Rose City of the North- 
west. Charleston, West Virginia, 
has now won the title of Rose City 
of the South. Charleston owes that 
distinction mainly to the efforts of one 
of its newspapers whose editor has 
been making an annual systematic ap- 
peal to the population to plant Roses. 
He calls for signed pledges from per- 
sons who will plant anywhere from a 
single Rose up; and last year no less 
than 2,000 individuals and business con- 
cerns responded, with promises to 
plant anywhere from one to two Roses. 


Garden Flower Society 

The Garden Flower Society of In- 
dianapolis, which is a very progressive 
organization, has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Ross L. Ludlow; vice-president, Mrs. 
E. F. Hamaker; treasurer, Floyd Bass; 


~ 


TYPE OF FRENCH HYDRANGEA. 


* flower. 


corresponding secretary, Helen z 
Ricketts; recording secretary, Murs 
Meck Staley. 

A membership contest has bees jy, 
augurated to extend through thr 
months, with several prizes. At oq. 
sional intervals the society iggy, 
mimeographed bulletins Containing 
general information as well as ap 
port of the activities of the organjn. 
tion. 





FRENCH HYDRANGEAS 


Potted Plants That Have Largely 
Replaced Azaleas 


In recent years French Hydranges 
have largely taken the place of th 
Azaleas once prominent at Easter 
Quarantine 37 excluded the latter, an/ 
as yet stocks of domestic plants a 
too inadequate and high priced to fil 
more than a fractional portion of th 
former demand. French Hydranges 
belong to the hortensis section, lo 
popular as greenhouse plants, and a 
of hybrid origin. Whereas the olde 
H. otaksa is usually pink, althoug 
sometimes blue in certain soils, th 
new type comes in much better shades 
of blue and pink, as well as in inter 
mediate colorings, one or two of the 
newest approaching red in color. 

The French type of Hydrangeas 
which are seen in great numbers ia 
our markets each spring bloom much 
earlier than the otaksa, being some 
times seen in flower as early as th 
end of February. Usually considerei 
tender, it is a fact that they are su- 
prisingly hardy. Some seven yeafi 
ago I gave some plants to friends who 
live in the Blue Hills, near Boston, # 
a considerable elevation. After flor 
ering these plants were knocked ott 
of the pots and placed in the garde 
and here they have remained unpre 
tected ever since. They usually il 
down almost to the ground, but stat 
up again vigorously and never fail 
Yet I would not recommend 
the culture of these plants in the am 
teur’s garden, as we have other hardit 
sorts available. 

For pot culture, for use in the hom 
or in early summer on the piazza they 
are excellent. If there are plants 10" 
in the home which it is desired © 
make use of another season the pror 
er course to follow is to cut the plasis 
down to within a few inches of # 
pot after blooming. A crop of nef 
shoots will soon start up. As so 
as danger of frost is gone plant thea 
out in the garden in good soil 
leave them there until late Septembe 
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when they can be lifted and potted, 
given partial shade for a few days, 
and carefully watered. They will soon 
become established. 

The best place for the plants in 
winter is a cellar such as will keep 
potatoes successfully. They do not 
need a warm location; barely exclude 
frost and keep on the dry side until 
the plants begin to show signs of ac- 
tivity in late winter, when they can 
be brought up to the light and any 
dead ends removed. Then water mod- 
erately at first, and as growth ad- 
yances, more freely. Hydrangeas 
when in active growth are very thirsty 
subjects and can hardly be over- 
watered. Topdressings of fine bone meal 
will be found very beneficial. Propa- 
gation from soft wood cuttings in 
early spring is easy in sand. I have 
seen cuttings root in water also, where 
some charcoal was used to keep the 
water pure. 

The pink and rose colored varieties 
are specially beautiful, and of these 
latter Trophee, Marechal Foch and 
Eclaireur are splendid. There are also 
some fine blues and whites. These 
Hydrangeas are susceptible to mildew 
if exposed to cold drafts; green aphis 
is easily subdued by dipping in soapy 
water or by spraying with a good 
insecticide. 

—WILLIAM N. CRAIG. 

Weymouth, Mass. 





IRIS QUEEN OF MAY 





The Iris Queen of May has been 
universally regarded as the best “pink” 
Iris, and while of recent years we 
have been getting nearer to pink, the 
popularity of Queen of May has not 
decreased and it will be many years 
before it is displaced for general gar- 
den use. Its official description is a 
self violet red, rose to lizeran purple. 
It is a vigorous grower, with a stalk 
about 33 inches. Very fragrant, of 
good form and makes a good garden 
Picture, particularly if used with a 
light yellow such as Flavescens. It 
is semi-early in bloom. 

This variety has been credited to 

, but it seems a little uncertain 

4% to whether it was raised by him 
© secured by him from France. Its 
description in the Gardeners’ 

icle seems to be in 1859, and it 
tached this country shortly after- 
Ward. Many people consider Her Maj- 
‘sty as an improvement on Queen of 
» but as the flower of Her Maj- 
esty 8 much more streaked it does 
Mot give as good a pink effect. Offi- 
ial A. I. S. rating, 7.4. 


—J. C. W. 


GREEN GARDENS 





And Ferns Which Can Readily Be Grown in Them 





By coining the phrase “green gar- to grow, and one of the best for. home 


dens” Fletcher Steele, landscape archi- 
tect, seems to have introduced’ a new 
garden term. In his exploitation of 
such gardens he is likewise working 
out a new development in garden mak- 
ing. Green gardens, however, cannot 
be developed with full success until 
the persons who make gardens come 
to have a deeper appreciation of form, 
texture and coloring in foliage. There 
will be flowers in such a garden, as 
a matter of course, but its chief fas- 
cination will come in the study of the 
various elements mentioned. 

In such a garden Ferns will almost 
invariably have a very prominent 
place. Ferns have never been grown 
as commonly in gardens or used un- 
der such diversified circumstances as 
their beauty and their growing habits 
warrant. With the development of 
rock gardens and green gardens the 
planting of Ferns is likely to be 
doubled and tripled. Yet before this 
result comes about, a wider knowledge 
of Ferns themselves, their peculiari- 
ties and their merits in different loca- 
tions, must be gained. 

Ferns, as a rule, look best in partial 
shade and in rather moist ground, be- 
cause in such situations they make 
more slender growth and therefore 
develop the gracefulness which con- 
tributes to the charm pf Ferns. When 
planted in sandy soil and in sunlight, 
the fronds are much more likely to 
become stiff and straight than under 
more congenial conditions. Yet ferns 
will grow in the open border, and even 
with comparatively little water. 

The best soil is that which contains 
an abundance of humus, and often- 
times earth from the woods can be 
used when a Fern bed is being made. 
It is very important. when moving 
Ferns that the roots be kept moist, 
and when they are replanted the earth 
should be carefully firmed around 
them. 

The Osmunda Ferms; especially the 
Cinnamon Fern (Osmunda cinnamo- 
mea), and the Clayton Fern (Osmun- 
da Claytoniana), are good varieties for 
the home garden. They have a light 
shade of green, and the fertile fronds 
of the first named often carry a bright 
cinnamon shade which gives the name 
to the species. 

The Ostrich Fern (Onoclea Struthi- 
opteris) is one of the easiest -Ferns 


culture. The fronds spring up in a 
circle from the ends of a root stalk 
and arch at the top in a vase-like 
form. In the eastern states the so- 
called Christmas Fern, great quanti- 
ties of which are picked by florists 
every year in Vermont, grows well in 
gardens. This Fern (Polystichum 
acrostichoides) takes especially well 
to cultivation and is to be used where 
a Fern of some size is needed. The 
Christmas Fern can be grown in open 
borders without losing its effective- 
ness, but the Lady Fern (Asplenium 
filix foemina) should always be plant- 
ed in partial shade, not because it will 
not grow in a more open position, but 
because it is only when shaded that 
the full beauty of the delicate, grace- 
ful fronds can be seen. The Maiden 
Hair Fern (Adiantum pedatum) is 
usually found associated in the woods 
with the Lady Fern and likes similar 
treatment. It is a very delicate, dain- 
ty Fern in appearance, but quite as 
easy to grow as the coarser kinds. 

Mention should be made also of the 
Walking Fern (Camptosorus rhizo- 
phyllus), which is ideal for rockeries, 
a fact indicated by its natural habit of 
growing on the tops and down the 
sides of rocks. It is a very persistent 
Fern, colonies being known which 
have existed for at least half a cen- 
tury. The fronds are divided, and, 
while dark green on top, are shaggy 
underneath. The taper-like points fre- 
quently take root at the tips, and it 
gradually spreads in that way, a fact 
which accounts for the common name 
of Walking Fern. In the course of 
time this Fern will form a close mat 
of green over a wide area. Woodsia 
ilvensis is another Fern which loves 
rocks and sunshine, and which will 
stand an unusual amount of drought. 
It is interesting for a peculiar gray 
tint which the leaves take on. 

There are, of course, many other 
Ferns which can be grown in the green 
garden, as well as in rockeries and 
around the house. Those named, how- 
ever, are among the most desirable 
for the amateur, at least when he is 
making a beginning. Another five or 
ten years will probably see Ferns 
grown as freely in gardens throughout 
the country as are many of the com- 
mon perennial flowering plants at the 
present time. And gardens will be 
the better for their introduction. 
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THE STATELY EREMURI 


Spring Blooming Plants of Great Charm 


Although the Eremurus is not by 
any means the easiest of perennial 
plants to handle, it is one of the most 
striking in appearance when in bloom, 
and is worthy of a little extra care. 
The two kinds most commonly grown 
because the hardiest are E. robustus 
and E. himalaicus. In the Central 
States the former is often seen, but 
in New England it is the latter which 
is more frequently grown. They 
throw flower stalks from four to eight 
feet in height, with racemes sometimes 
half as long. The Eremuri were in- 
troduced from Russia, and are allied 
to the Red Hot Pokers and the Yuc- 
eas. The difficulty in flowering the 
different varieties of Eremurus comes 
in the danger of losing the buds by 
late frosts in spring. 

Deep planting, the roots being put a 
foot under the ground, is recommend- 
ed, because in this way early spring 
growth is retarded. Once the plants 
have started in the spring their growth 
becomes remarkably rapid, and the 
spikes on which the blossom is to ap- 


pear shoots up almost over night. In 
some gardens protection is given by 
means of leaves or straw thrown over 
the plants. In others, boxes or bar- 
rels are inverted over the flower stalks 
on cold nights. In winter the plants 
themselves should be protected with 
a mound of ashes, or by means of 
leaves and pine boughs, providing the 
ground is frozen. 

The Eremurus grows from curious 
fleshy roots carrying many clusters. 
Although the leaves appear very early, 
forming rosettes, they disappear in 
July. Then is the time for transplant- 
ing the roots if such work is neces- 
sary. Some garden makers think that 
established plants should be taken up 
and replanted every year, but in many 
gardens they are allowed to remain 
three or four years without deteriora- 
tion. Propagation is readily effected 
by division of the roots, and started 
plants will usually flower the second 
year. Plants are rather expensive to 
purchase, but a start can be made 
with one or two. Indeed, if one has 


sufficient patience, plants may _ 
grown from seed, although five Yean 
are required to bring them into blog 





FRAGRANCE OF TULIPS 


I am glad that Mrs. Phillip took ap 
the cudgels in favor of the maligng 
Tulips. If they have any perfume y 
all it is slight and certainly not dj 
agreeable, just spicy—the worst Deing 
the early yellow, Chrysolora, thy 
smells of musk. Some have a ye 
delightful fragrance. Dom Pedr 
Louis XIV and Paladin, as Mrs. Phi. 
lip says, have the odor of Freezig 
while La Merveille has that of th 
Lemon Verbena. Hobbema (li 
Reve) is decidedly reminiscent of wip. 
tergreen. The musky perfumed Ty 
lips are usually the early ones, anj 
the tendency of the age is away from 
them anyhow. We don’t “bed” th 
way we did, fortunately, and we tak 
pleasure in delicate, charming litt 
species suitable for the rock-garde, 
rather than in those short-stemmed 
top-heavy garden varieties that use 
to be the rage to the exclusion of th 
fine things we are demanding now. 

Different odors mean different thing 
to different people, and it is the sam 
with the sense of taste, both sense 


WELL-GROWN PLANTS OF EREMURUS HIMALAICUS. 
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 —— 
peing closely connected in some mys- 
terious way. Rancid butter placed on 
“the end of the tongue of a blindfolded 
person will taste to him like peaches. 
[had this proved to me in my youth 
and am not chemist enough to know 
the wherefor of it, but a scientific 
grandfather tried the experiment, and 
[ vaguely remember his saying some- 
thing about prussic acid. So there is 
a perfume and a taste for everybody, 
and let us not be too hard on the 
things others enjoy, so long as they 
are beautiful to look upon and have 
an economic use! 


—ETHEL ANSON S. PECKHAM. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





TRUMPET VINE HEDGES 





The Trumpet Vine (Campsis radi- 
cans) is a rampant grower which loves 
to climb over dead trees or on build- 
ings, and it will transform an ugly 
stump into a thing of beauty in a few 
years. It is not objectionable when 
allowed to run over a summer house, 
but is likely to do damage if trained 
on a more pretentious building, as the 
branches are quite capable of ripping 
off shingles or of breaking open a 
window casing. The vine does not 
always cling well to a smooth sur- 
face, and may need a support of gal- 
vanized wire until it gets established. 

Although commonly grown as a 
climber, the Trumpet Vine can be 
used advantageously as a hedge plant, 
being set two feet apart. It is neces- 
saty to use stout stakes at first. Only 
one branch must be permitted to grow 
on each plant, and this branch must 
be cut. back when three feet high. 
This cutting back will result in much 
new growth, which will fill the space 
between the stakes. Eventually each 
plant will have a trunk as big as the 
stake itself, and the latter will no 
longer be needed. A moderate amount 
of pruning will keep the hedge sym- 
metrical and sturdy. 





NEW DAHLIA BULLETIN 








The first bulletin of the Dahlia Sec- 
ton of New England is being dis- 
. This is a sixteen-page pub- 
“containing the advertisements 

of the leading New England growers 
and considera} le valuable information 
about the cultivation and general 
Treatment of Dahlias in the garden. 
A supply of sample copies has been 
‘t'to this office and will be mailed 
Charge to readers of HORTI- 
VRE on application to Horti- 


Hall, Boston. 
























SHRUBS | 


Spiraea prunifolia 


Although the common name of 
Bridal Wreath is often given to Spi- 
raea Van Houttei, it belongs properly 
to the early flowering S. prunifolia, 
which often blooms before the end of 
April. This is a very easy shrub to 
handie in any garden and deserves 
general planting even though not so 
showy as its later blooming relative. 
A habit at once graceful and compact 
makes it an interesting plant all sum- 
mer. In the autumn it holds its foli- 
age until nearly every other decidu- 
ous shrub is bare, and then it turns 
first to a deep bronze, and afterward 
to a brilliant orange or scarlet, or 
sometimes pink, colors which are so 
effective that the shrub is worth plant- 
ing for its autumn tints alone. Some 
complaint is made that the lower por- 
tions of the stem of Spiraea pru- 
nifolia become naked and unsightly 
with age, but this is a fault with many 
shrubs and one readily overcome by 
pruning. Its only real drawback in 
this region is that the very tips of 
some of its branches are occasionally 
killed in severe winters. 











The Siberian Pea Tree 


The Siberian Pea Tree is a com- 
mon name of Caragana arborescens, 
a shrub which flowers early in the 
spring, producing large numbers of 
bright yellow blossoms partly con- 
cealed among light green leaves. It 
is not as handsome as the Laburnum, 
to which it is sometimes compared, 
but the Laburnum is not hardy in 
many parts of the United States, while 
the Caragana will grow almost any- 
where, adapting itself well to all kinds 
of soil, as well as to all varieties of 
climate. Moreover, it begins to bloom 
when only three or four feet high, 
although sometimes reaching a height 
of twenty feet, and taking on the 
appearance of a real tree. 





Styrax americana 


Attempts to grow the beautiful 
shrub called Styrax americana in New 
England are not likely to prove very 
successful. In the northern states it 
is hardy only in protected sections. 
Farther south it is an exceedingly 
satisfactory shrub, blooming in the 
middle of June. The pure white, bell- 
shaped flowers, borne on long, slender 





branches, are very decorative. It usu- 
ally blooms naturally in low ground 
and along the margin of swamps, but 
will thrive in any ordinary garden if 
not too dry. 

The Japanese Styrax, S. japonica, 
is as hardy and, perhaps, more showy, 
since its petals are broader and the 
flowers larger. They are not borne 
in racemes, but hang singly on the 
under side of the branches. 

The one drawback to these plants 
is the fact that the flowers are rather 
hidden by the foliage except when 
borne on unusually long stems. Yet 
this difficulty can be overcome to a 
considerable extent by judicious prun- 
ing, especially when the plants are 
young, as in this way they can be made 
more open than they grow naturally. 





BLUE FLAX 





The Blue Flax (Linum perenne) is 
an exquisite flower for a border, a 
rockery or even for planting in a bed. 
This Flax, with its lacy, delicate green 
foliage and countless blue blossoms 
about as big as a penny, is attractive 
for a large part of the season. It 
blooms in the morning, and on sunny 
days the flowers fall about noon, mak- 
ing a light blue carpet on the ground. 
But because of the delicate foliage it 
does not lose its beauty for the rest 
of the day. If the plant is cut down 
in late June, after its first blooming 
period, it will soon come up again and 
produce another crop of flowers. The 
plants are readily increased by divi- 
sion, and are not at all difficult to 
transplant. Moreover, they grow with 
only ordinary care, so that this com- 
paratively little known perennial is to 
be welcomed in gardens where blue 
flowers are desired. 





MOVING EARLY PERENNIALS 





It is not easy to move early flower- 
ing perennials in the spring and have 
them bloom the same season unless 
the work is done before spring growth 
starts and a large amount of soil 
taken with them. Yet there is an ad- 
vantage in setting out some of the 
native plants, like Trilliums, in early 
spring, because when that plan is fol- 
lowed they usually make better growth 
the second year than if the work is 
left until autumn, when leaf buds 
have formed. If immediate flowers 
are wanted, however, it is much wiser 
to leave such delicate plants as Dicen- 
tras, Dog Tooth Violéts, Trilliums 
and Spring Beauties until they have 
gone to seed. 
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ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS 

In the GARDEN BLUEBOOK, 
Henry Stuart Ortloff, who is a land- 
scape architect with a literary bent, 
has given garden makers just the kind 
of book they need in order to have a 
working knowledge of plant material. 
It is a book which does not under- 
take to cover every phase of garden 
making in a limited number of pages, 
but which takes up one particular class 
of plants and tells the whole story 
about them. Such books are rare. 

One might say .on first thought that 
the subject of annuals and biennials 
might be covered in much less space 
than 245 pages, but Mr. Ortloff re- 
veals new and unexpected uses for 
these evanescent flowers, and gives 
planting instructions which leave the 
reader in no uncertainty about when, 
where and how to sow the seeds, and 
what to give in the way of after-care. 

It is a well-known fact that ama- 
teurs commonly sow their seeds too 
thickly and bury them too deeply. 
That is one reason why many flowers 
with very fine seeds never see the 
light. Our author advises mixing such 
seeds with a handful of dry sand and 
sprinkling the whole over the bed or 
along the drills, the seed being merely 
pressed into the ground. If this plan 
is followed, and a piece of moist bur- 
lap placed over the seed bed, the bur- 
lap being moistened from time to time, 
there is no danger of washing out 
the seeds, and speedy germination is 
ensured. Among the annuals recom- 
mended for such treatment are: An- 
tirrhinum, Lobelia, Nicotiana, Phlox 
Drummondi, Poppies, Portulaca, Sal- 
piglossis, Torenia and Verbena. 

No attempt is made to foist annuals 
upon the planting public as the sole 
occupants of gardens. They are un- 
derstood to have their place in special 
plantings, or as fillers in perennial 
beds, and in the bulb borders. Mr. 


A GARDEN BLUEBOOK ANNU- 
AND BI ~ 


ALS by Henry Stu- 
art Ortloff. Published by Doub 
Page & Go, Brea 26 


Ortloff finds them especially useful 
for the latter situation. Sweet Alys- 
sum, he says, like Candytuft, Pansies 
and English Daisies, interplants won- 
derfully with Tulips, forming neat 
hedges, while Verbena, Heliotrope, 
Snapdragons and -the various Calen- 
dulas not only combine well with them, 
but take their places after the foliage 
of the ripened bulbs has been cut 
away. 

He suggests three or four rows of 
Tulips along the front of a perennial 
bed, to be succeeded by Aster plants 
when the Tulips have passed. There 
are many fall blooming perennials, 
like the hardy Chrysanthemums and 
the Heleniums, which have a long, 
slow journey to maturity. Such an- 
nuals as Lavatera, Clarkia, Celosia, 
Nicotiana and Salpiglossis are sug- 
gested as valuable for adding color to 
this section of the garden earlier in 
the season. 

The author admits that there is a 
difference of opinion about the value 
of an undercover in a Rose garden, 
but says that garden makers who like 
a carpet of flowers under the Roses 
can obtain it readily by sowing seeds 
of Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft, Portu- 
laca or Dwarf Baby’s Breath, and 
finds thet plants of Verbena, Helio- 
trope, and Forget-me-nots, interplant- 
ed with the Roses, give a charming 
and effective result, not only masking 
the soil but also serving to keep the 
ground in a cool and moist condition. 

Readers who live in cities will be 
interested in the following suggestion 
of good plants for poor soil in hot, 
dry locations: Bachelor’s-buttons, Bal- 
sam, California Poppies, Calliopsis, 
Gladioli, Godetia, Ice Plant, Joseph’s- 
coat, Love-lies- bleeding, Mimosa, 
Morning Glory (dwarf), Nasturtium, 
Perilla, Phlox (annual), Poppies, Por- 
tulaca, Pot Marigold, Prince’s-feather. 

Of course, annuals are of special 
value for cutting, and Mr. Ortloff de- 
scribes in detail the best way to cut 
the flowers in order to have them last 
well. One of his paragraphs in this 
connection is of particular value: 


“When flowers are taken indoors 
plunge their stems into a deep dish 
or pail of cold water and let them 
stand for a quarter to a half an hour, 
or while you are collecting the vari- 
ous vases and filling them about three- 
quarters full of fresh water. The 
most pleasing bouquets are those 
whose combination is the result of a 
mental grouping. When you have a 
conception of your grouping, select 
your blooms, but before you take them 
from the water snip off the ends of 
the stems with your scissors while 
they are still under water. The rea- 
son for this is that while the flower 
has been in the open air with a cut 
stem a large amount of air has en- 
tered the stalk and so does not permit 
water to flow readily up the stem as 


it should. When you cut off the eng 
in this manner you rid the stalk o 
the air and form a clean, new cy 
which is able to absorb sufficient wa. 
ter to keep the flower fresh.” 
Altogether this is one of the fey 
of the many garden books on the mar. 
ket which have outstanding merits 
and which can be recommended with. 
out much reservation to the tyro and 
the experienced garden maker alike, 





ELECTED HONORARY 
MEMBER 


Word has been received that Mr, 
A. C. Burrage, president of the Mas. 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, has 
been elected an honorary member of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, the 
leading organization of the kind jp 
Great Britain, if not in the world 
The following letter announcing the 
election was sent to Mr. Burrage by 
the secretary: 


Dear Sir, 

I am desired by the President and 
Council to inform you that, when your 
name was put forward as a candidate 
for election to the Society by Mr. 
Gurney Wilson, it was unanimously 
resolved that you should be elected an 
Honorary Member of the Society as 
a mark of appreciation of the good 
work that you are doing for horticul- 
ture as President both of the Massa 
chusetts Horticultural Society and of 
the American Orchid Society. 

Believe me, Sir, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. A. DYKES, 
Secretary. 
By Order of the Council. 





FERTILIZER FOR DAHLIAS 


It is true that Dahlias do not rt 
quire very rich ground, and that too 
much fertilizer will result in rank 
growing plants with but few flowers 
Nevertheless a discreet application of 
plant food at the right time will @ 
much to increase the quality of the 
flowers. Animal manures may be 
moderately, but they are not nec 
sary. Their chief value is that they 
add humus to the ground, so that the 
soil is porous and friable. This # 
important, as it is very difficult to gt 
Dahlias to do well in heavy, tenaciots 
soil. If the soil is naturally light asd 
porous, a good potato fertilizer # 
planting time, supplemented with bot 
meal later in the season, will give ® 
ceptionally good results. 

It is not advisable to use nitral 
of soda or any other quick actilé 
nitrogenous fertilizer, but if the § 
is naturally rich the plants will be™ 
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ed by using acid phosphate short- 
ly before they begin to flower. Phos- 
phate may give striking results in 
gardens where the soil is richer in 
nitrogen than Dahlias like. The ad- 
dition of the phosphate produces a 
talanced ration to which the Dahlias 


quickly respond. 





TIMELY VEGETABLE NOTES 





Keep cutting asparagus until there 

is a good supply of peas. Weak 
shoots, in my opinion, are better to 
be cut close. 

Brussel sprouts should be in their 
permanent quarters by the first week 
in May, as a long season is necessary 
for their development. Cow manure, 
and plenty of it, is the best fertilizer 
for them, although after they get well 
stalked a generous application of a 
well-balanced commercial food will be 
helpful to produce good, hard sprouts 
in the fall. 

Avoid sowing bush beans too thick- 
ly. I have found no better variety 
for general use than Bountiful. They 
last longer than any I know without 
getting stringy. Masterpiece may 
look better on the exhibition table, but 
in my experience it very soon gets 
unfit for the dining table. Early beans 
do best in a sheltered position facing 
south, preferably with a fairly rich, 
sandy soil. Plant two inches deep. 

Plan to have three or four sowings 
of beets during the season, as a small 
beet is always better flavored than a 
lage one. Crosby’s Egyptian and 
Edmund’s Early Blood I have found 
to be good beets. 

Sow late cabbage outdoors in May. 
The early batch should by this date 
be well established, being cultivated 
a often as time permits. Sod land 
broken up last summer is best for all 
brassicas, with an abundance of cow 
Manure if first-class specimens are 
desired. 

To grow exhibition carrots, bore a 


hole with a thick dibble six inches | 


apart in the drill, fill the hole with 
fine soil, and sow a pinch of seed in 
the top of each hole, which should 
bea foot deep. Thin out to one plant 
when large enough. 

Plant leeks in trench six inches deep 
and heavily manured under the six 


n 
. 


Frequent sowings of lettuce are 
—esSaty, as when hot weather ar- 
es it will go rapidly to seed. 

vate onions as often as possible, 
md when they begin to swell give 
sings of fertilizer. 

—GEORGE F. STEWART. 
Waltham, Mass. 


ANNUALS 





The Torenia 


Probably the reason why Torenia 
Fourneiri is not common in gardens is 
because it is rather low-growing and 
not very pretentious in appearance. 
Nevertheless it has a distinctly high- 
bred air, and always attracts atten- 
tion when planted in masses. The 
plants are small, to be sure, not grow- 
ing over a foot high, but every shoot 
produces one or more flowers, the col- 
ors of which are rich royal purple 
shading to blue, and all with yellow 
throats. These are the common kinds 
and the best, although there are also 
Torenias with white and with yellow 
blooms. 


The Torenias make nice ground 
covers at the front of a border and 
can be used attractively where bulbs 
have ceased to bloom. They can also 
be used effectively for bedding. Early 
plants can be had only by starting 
them under glass, but there will be a 
satisfactory season’s bloom from seeds 
sown in the open. As these seeds are 
very small, however, they must be 
handled carefully and covered very 
lightly. 


Petunias 


Few annual flowers have been im- 
proved to greater extent in the past 
few years than Petunias. These flow- 
ers have always been noted for their 
freedom of bloom and ease of culti- 





vation, growing as they do in almost 
any soil, and the development of larg- 
er flowers with newer shades has 
made them more useful than ever. 
The deep blue strains, which have 
been developed from German seed re- 
ceived before the war, are especially 
good for bedding. The light pink 
varieties represented by Rosy Morn 
are desirable for window boxes, while 
the large-flowered varieties with ruf- 
fled petals, from California, are inter- 
esting in mixed beds, and the Balcony 
Petunias, which grow only nine to 
twelve inches high, are valuable wher- 
ever low-growing, long-flowering an- 
nuals are needed. 

Several novelties have been intro- 
duced, one of the most charming be- 
ing Breck’s Steely Blue, a remarkable 
Petunia with very large, single flow- 
ers, the color of which is well indi- 
cated by the name. In addition, how- 
ever, the flowers are veined like those 
of Salpiglossis. This new Petunia 
grows readily from seed sown out- 
doors, and looks well when cut. 





COMING EVENTS 





Boston, Mass., May 8-11. Exhibition 
of the American Orchid Society at Hor- 
ticultural Hall. ~ 

Boston, Mass., June 7 and 8. Annual 
Rhododendron, Azalea and Iris Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultur- 
al Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Boston, Mass., June 21 and 22. An- 
nual Peony Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Hor- 
ticultural Hall. 

Boston, Mass., June 28 and 29. An- 
nual Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Washington, D. C., May 21. Annual 
meeting of the American Iris Society. 

New York City, May 16, 17 and 18. 
May Exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society of New York. 


THE NEW PETUNIA STEELY BLUE. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















Some humorist has written that 
there are compensations in fleas on a 
dog insomuch as they help the ani- 
mal to forget that he is a dog. It has 
also been asserted that insects are of 
value to the garden maker because 
they compel him to give his plants 
the kind of attention which makes 
them thrive. I have my doubts about 
the truth of both propositions. Fleas 
give dogs a bad temper, and it would 
be hard to convince me that my Rose 
bushes get any better cultivation be- 
cause of the annual visitation of 
beetles, or that my squashes flourish 
to any greater extent because they 
are preyed upon every year by the 
borer. 

In point of fact, the borer has made 
it practically impossible for me and 
for many of my neighbors to grow 
winter squashes at all for several years 
past. The plants start out thriftily 
enough, but soon the leaves begin to 
wilt and investigation discloses the 
fact that the stems-are filled with 
borers which have been working un- 
molested in their hidden retreats. 

Up to the present time the only 
remedy has been to dig out the bor- 
ers, such a tedious task that it has 
usually been neglected. Now comes 
a representative of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station who 
tells us that this pest can be com- 
pletely controlled by a tobacco decoc- 


tion, Black Leaf 40 being especially 


mentioned. This is such good news 
that I feel like passing it on to all 
garden makers who have been obliged 
to give up growing squashes because 
of borers. It is quite possible that 
the same remedy can be used success- 
fully in combating the borers which 
get into Dahlias and other large- 
stemmed flowers. 

The squash vine borer is the prod- 
uct of a winged insect which lays tiny 
reddish eggs upon the squash plants 
in July. As soon as the borers hatch 
out they tunnel their way into the 
stems, which are girdled and soon be- 
gin to decay. Now it seems that if 
Black Leaf 40 in the strength of one 
part to a hundred parts of water is 
sprayed upon the plants at weekly in- 
tervals for a month, beginning with 
the first week in July, the pests will 
be killed before they have time to 
tunnel their way into the stems. 
There is some advantage in using a 
spray pump which puts on the liquid 


with a high pressure, but relatively 
good results are obtained with the use 
of ordinary spraying devices such as 
are commonly used in the home gar- 
den. An- effort should be made to 
cover all parts of the stems, and to 
reach the under sides of the leaves. 
If a few borers escape they can be 
eliminated by cutting them out of the 
stems in August. There will be so 
few of them, in any event, that not 
much damage will be done. 

I know of no recent discovery which 
will be of greater value to the home 
garden maker who grows vegetables 
and likes to have a supply of squashes 
for winter use. 


As a matter of fact there are many 
ways of using Black Leaf 40 or other 
nicotine preparations in order to pro- 
tect the vegetable garden. In many 
sections much damage is done early 
in the season by the striped beetle, 
which develops from larvae under the 
soil and becomes exceedingly voracious 
when it acquires wings. This pest is 
doubly noxious. The beetles them- 
selves feed on the leaves, often de- 
stroying several plants in a night, 
while the larvae feed on the roots and 
weaken the plants in that manner. 
Various repellants, like lime, arsenate 
of lead, soot and tobacco dust, can be 
dusted on the leaves with some de- 
gree of success. 

It has been my custom to cover 
young pl:nts of squashes, melons and 
cucumbers with boxes having square 
pieces of mosquito netting over the 
top in order to exclude the pests. It 
appears, however, that neither of these 
practices will be required if Black 
Leaf 40 in a strong solution is poured 
around the base of the plants when 
they are small. The tobacco water 
penetrates the soil quickly and imme- 
diately destroys the larvae at the 
roots. It is much more satisfactory, 
as a matter of course, to get rid of 
the pests in the infant stage than after 
they have settled down to work as 
mature beetles. 


I am very much interested to learn 
that the American Kose Society is 
preparing to put out another Rose in 
the same manner as Mary Wallace. 
The next introduction is to be Heart 
of Gold, a hybrid pillar Rose, originat- 


a 
ed by the late Dr. Walter Van Flee, 
who gave the world Silver Mow, 
American Pillar and many others ¢ 
the best new varieties. The colo « 
crimson with white at the base Of the 
petals. Over 5,000 plants of the } 
Wallace Rose have been distributed ,, 
nurserymen, who will propagate then 
and make them available to the buying 
public. 

I learn from members of the Exec, 
tive Committee who were present y 
a meeting held recently in Clevelay 
that the American Rose Society j 
having an unusually prosperous year, 
adding rapidly to its membership, aj 
to its financial resources. There a 
now 2,632 members, as compared wit 
2,045 a year ago. This society is oy 
of the most enterprising organization 
in the country, and is doing mutch fg 
the advancement of the Rose as a pop 
ular flower. 

The friends of President E. M. Mik 
—and they are legion—will be interes. 
ed to know that a Rose garden tp 
bear his name is to be dedicated x 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 19. 

Another matter of interest to Rox 
growers is the announcement that th 
American Rose Society is to conduct 
a pilgrimage on June 13 of this yer 
to the famous Rose gardens of Mn 
Aaron Ward and of Mrs. Pratt, o 
Long Island. Garden makers wh 
were privileged to enjoy the pilgrimage 
in central New York, two years ago, 
and the one at Boston last year, wil 
look forward with pleasure to this 
Long Island trip. 





THE BLOOD ROOT 


Growing interest is being shown it 
the early flowering native plants, 
which the Blood Root (Sanguinari 
canadensis) is an excellent exampk 
It is true that the petals of this flor 
er fall quickly, but other blooms ft 
low in rapid succession, so that whet 
the plants are massed there are seve 
al days during which they make? 
brave display. The flower bud coms 
out of the ground from a thick ro 
stalk, with a leaf wrapped snugly 
about it. As soon as the covering & 
rolls the scape lengthens so that tH 
flower is lifted well above the kids 


Shaped leaves. 


The Blood Root likes moisture a 
shade, and yet at the same time! 
demands well-drained soil. It thé 
in land which contains peat and 
mold, and gives best results 
planted in clumps of six to tet roots 
probably. because the broad leaves 
shade the ground and keep it cool 
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~ FAVORITE 


GLADIOLI 





Mrs. Dr. Norton Heads New England List — Mrs. F. C. 
Peters Second 





Mrs. Dr. Norton is the most popu- 
lar Gladiolus in New England, judg- 
ing from a vote recently taken by the 
New England Gladiolus Society. An 
announcement to this effect was made 
at a meeting of the society held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, April 14. 
Mrs. F. C. Peters came second, and 
Mrs. F. Pendleton third. The com- 
plete list of Gladioli for which five or 
more votes were given is printed be- 
low, and indicates the relative popu- 
larity of the different varieties: 


Mrs. Dr. Norton 38 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 35 
Mrs. F. Pendleton 30 
Gold 29 
Anna Eberius 28 
Purple Glory 28 
Golden Measure 26 
Marshal Foch 25 
Kirtland 25 
B. L. Smith ? 23 
Alice Tiplady 23 
Carmen Sylva 21 
E. J. Shaylor 21 
Marie Kunderd 18 
Diana 17 
Peach Rose 16 
Herada 15 
Prince of Wales 15 
Richard Diener 14 
Europa 13 
H. C. Goehl 13 
Mona Lisa 13 
Pink Wonder 13 
Crimson Glow 12 
Louise 12 
Jenny Lind 11 
Rose Ash 11 
Mary Pickford 10 
Albania 9 
Flora 9 
American Beauty 8 
America 8 
Salmon Beauty 8 
any 8 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 8 
Baron Hulot 7 
ern Kyle 7 
Le Marechal Foch 7 
White Wonder 7 
War 7 
Dr. Van Fleet 6 
Giant Myrtle 8 
Giant Nymph 6 
Mr. W. H. Phipps 6 
Snow Glory 6 
A. B. Kunderd 6 
nkles . & 
Catherine Coleman 5 
. Elkins £ 
liness 5 
Fennel 5 
Mrs. M. Stearns Burke 5 
Panama 5 
- Peace 5 
Rose Glory 5 
Souvenir 5 
Sheila 5 
Searlet Princeps 5 


In commenting on the vote, Mr. 
F. 0. Shepardson, of Mansfield, Mass., 
Vice-president of the society, said: 
“It has been extremely interesting 
me to analyze to some extent the 
ms of this symposium, and it may 








prove interesting to you if I empha- 
size some of the conclusions suggested. 

“Of course the outstanding feature 
is that Mrs. Dr. Norton is the win- 
ner, receiving 38 of the 45 votes cast. 
It is gratifying to some of us that 
Mrs. F. C. Peters is second with 35 
votes, and I am sure it is no surprise 
that Mrs. Frank Pendleton is third 
with 30. 

“T was a little surprised at the pop- 
ularity of Anna Eberius, which had 
28 votes, and that Gold, with 29 votes, 
beat Golden Measure, with 26. 





GLADIOLUS MRS. FREDERICK C. PETERS. 


“It is a matter of surprise to me 
also that of the 45 varieties having 
six or more votes only two were Prim- 
ulinus Hybrids, Alice Tiplady having 
23 votes and Salmon Beauty having 
eight. This, in my opinion, is due 
to the fact that most of our members 
have not yet become acquainted with 
many of the beautiful new Primulinus 
varieties. 

“In the matter of favorite color, 
surprise again awaits us. Most of the 
votes came from men, and everyone 
knows that men do not care what 
color things are so’ long as they are 


red, yet the first real red is Diana, 
with only 17 votes, and only two other 
reds appear in the 45 varieties receiv- 
ing six votes or more, while we have 
two yellows in the first seven, but no 
other until No. 29, which is Flora, 
with nine votes. Pinks are the most 
popular, with the lavender and purple 
shades next. 

“For purposes of classification I 
have grouped the lavender, blue, pur- 
ple, and violet shades together, the 
maroon with red, and creamy white 
with white, and find in the first nine 
which received 25 or more votes 
three pink, one salmon, two yellow, 
two lavender and purple, and one red. 

“In the pink varieties Mrs. Dr. 
Norton leads with 38 votes. Mrs. 
Pendleton is-next with 30, while Ev- 
elyn Kirtland has 25, E. J. Shaylor 21, 
Peach Rose 16, and Pink Wonder 13. 

“In the salmon kinds Mar- 
shal Foch (K) leads with 25 
votes. Alice Tiplady is next 
with 23, while Prince of 
Wales has 15, Richard Die- 
ner 14, and Jennie Lind 11. 

“In yellow, Gold has 29, 
Golden Measure 26, Flora 
nine, Mary Stearns Burke five, 
and Souvenir five. 

“In the whites, Carmen Syl- 
va has 21, Marie Kunderd 18, 
Europa 13, Mary Pickford 10, 
and Albania nine. 

“In the lavender-purple sec- 
tion Mrs. F. C. Peters wins 
with 35, Anna Eberius is next 
with 28, while Byron L. Smith 
has 23, Herada 15, Mona Lisa 
13, and Louise 12. 

“In the red section, Purple 
Glory has 28, Diana 17, Crim- 
son Glow 12, War seven, and 
Scarlet Princeps 5. 

“H. C. Goehl proves popu- 
lar with 13 votes, and Rose 
Ash has 11. 

“There is no doubt that a 
similar contest held next year 
by the same participants 
would show decidedly different re- 
sults, as most, if not all, of us will 
try numerous new varieties this year. 
I believe that im the case of many 
of us a careful study of this sympo- 
sium, especially among the varieties 
showing three, four, and five votes, 
will be of much help in deciding which 
of the newer kinds to try. 

“On the other hand if persons wish- 
ing a collection of Gladioli and not 
well acquainted with varieties will 
make their selections from the varieties 
here mentioned they may be sure they 
will have a worth-while list.” 
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EARLY PLANTS 





In the frames Violets, of course, are 
full of bloom and there is a pleasing 
patchwork of Arabis and Aubriettia, 
the first in white and pink (rosea) 
and the second: in deepening tones 
down to the rich purple of A. Dr. 
Mules. Both the single and double 
white Arabis are thrifty growers in 
the garden, though the lovely double 
one with its stock-like flowers is per- 
haps a bit harder to please. The va- 
riety rosea I have not had as much 
experience with as it seemed as though 
each time I got a good lot they were 
sold out before I could start a colony. 
The colorful aubriettias, unfortunate- 
ly, are not so successful in the gar- 
den. Whether it is winter damp or 
summer drought I do not quite know, 
but between the two it is rare that 
I get plants a foot across, whereas 
in England a yard-wide plant seems 
not unusual. 

Another plant of charm is Gypsoph- 
ila cerastigoides, with its gray foliage 
and little cupped flowers, white with 
veins of rose. It forms a neat mat, 
perhaps eight inches across, in almost 
any good soil. 

Mazus pumilio (rugosus), with its 
curious broad-lipped flower, is also in 
bloom. Mrs. Wilder in that delight- 
ful book, “Adventures in My Garden 
and Rock Garden,” calls it an “inde- 
fatigable small spreader” and warns 
us against its grasping habit. It cer- 
tainly does race, but rather dislikes 
our summer drought and winter cold, 
so that I think a warning will be un- 
necessary for Massachusetts. 

Dianthus gracilis is sending up its 
single flowered stems to a height of 
two inches. The plant-forms a small 
tuft of very slender, short, grassy foli- 


age, and the inch-wide flowers, the_ 


petals with a serrate edge, seem amaz- 
ingly large. In the moraine this has 
done well, but it seems to require an 
unusual combination of good drainage 
and moisture at its roots. Nepeta 
Mussini, wee Japanese anemones, and 
many Oriental poppies are mere foli- 
age at this season. 
—L. L. HETZER. 
Lowthorpe School, 
Groton, Mass. 





PERENNIALS THAT SPREAD 





In many instances it is very desir- 
able to reduce large clumps of peren- 
nial plants, even if they are not divid- 
ed, because they take up more room 
than rightfully belongs to them. The 
perennial Sunflower known as Heli- 
anthus rigidus, the Oswego Tea (Mon- 
arda didyma), the various Achilleas, 
the perennial Asters, the Boltonias 
and the Plume Poppies (Bocconia) 
are examples. These plants multiply 
very rapidly by seeds or by under- 
ground roots and must be dealt with 
remorselessly every season or they 
will choke out other plants which are 
more worth while. The danger may 
not seem imminent in spring, but will 
become apparent later in the summer 
when too late to forestall it. The 
garden maker who has a little famil- 
iarity with such plants will realize the 
necessity of keeping them within 
bounds at this season. It is a very 
common matter for strong growing 
plants of this kind to completely choke 
out more delicate and less greedy 


perennials. 





SETTING OUT SNAPDRAGONS 





In this part of the world Snapdrag- 
ons are grown as annuals, although 
they are herbaceous plants. They 





FRANKLIN PARK 
LAWN SEED 


Contains only the highest grade of 
recleaned, live, pure seeds. Known 
everywhere in New England for 
more than 50 years as the best. 
Its superior quality more than jus- 
-tifies the trifle extra cost and 
makes it economical to use—4 lbs. 
cover 2400 sq. ft. 

Prices: % lb. 30e; 1 1b. 60e; 4 Ibs. 
$2.00; 8 lbs. $4.00; 1 bushel (32 
lbs.), $14.00, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq 





“Blue Ribbon” Dahlia Collection 


$5.00 (Postpaid) 
1 Each of 12 Named Varieties, including 
Cactus, Collarette, Show, Decorative and Peony-Flowered Types 


We recommend this collection with every confidence, the varieties 
being an excellent selection of the different types of Dahlias. 
these varieties, if bought singly, would cost twice as much. 


Beautiful Lawns 


SST TLER, FISKE, RAWSON co. 


Many of 


PULVERIZED 
SHEEP MANURE 


Used with Franklin Park Lawn 
Seed. Pulverized Sheep Manure is 
the best natural fertilizer. It pro- 
duces an enduring, thick turf. 
Experts use it with Franklin Park 
Lawn Seed for golf courses, put- 
ting greens, parks and private es- 
tates. 

Prices: 5 lbs. 30e; 10 -_ 60e; 25 
lbs. $1.00; 100 lbs. $3.00. 


Boston, Massachusetts 








may be planted out immediately, be- 
ing fairly hardy. They are among the 
best of our summer flowering plants, 
either in the borders or in beds.. Hay- 
ing a wide range of color, they may 
be effectively used by anyone skilled 
in the making of groups. Antirrhi- 
nums also enjoy a well-fertilized piece 
of ground. I have grown them many 
years in the same position, and the 
only thing that seems to affect them 
is rust. Dusting with flowers of sul- 
phur is recommended for this trouble, 
doing the work at intervals from the 
time the plants leave the seed bed 
until they flower. However, I have 
failed to find this a cure or a preven- 
tative, and am of the opinion that 
climatic conditions have more to do 
with the disease than anything else. 
—GEORGE F. STEWART. 
Waltham, Mass. 





BOOKS 





The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, 
by Mabel Osgood Wright. Published 
by the Macmillan Co., New York City. 


A reprint haS been made of a book 
which had a wide sale several years 
ago, and which proved a forerunner 
of much good garden literature. At 
the time the book appeared anony- 
mously, but the author is now known 
to be Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, of 
Fairfield, Conn. The book makes an 
interesting story and at the same time 
contains much useful information, for 
Mrs. Wright is a thoroughgoing gar- 
dener, with peculiar ability to tell what 
she knows in a manner easy to grasp. 





A Manual for Spraying, by H. L 
Cockerham, published by the Macmil- 
lan Co., New York City. 


This is a small handbook which will 
be of value to fruit and vegetable 
growers who wish to have instructions 
at hand for mixing insecticides and 
fungicides, and for determining the 
proper remedies to use for various 
pests and diseases which appear in the 
garden and orchard. 





Gardening in California, by Sidney 
B. Mitchell, published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


There has long been a demand for 
a garden book which would discuss 
conditions as they exist on the Pacific 
coast. Most garden books are writ- 
ten for eastern conditions, and lack 
the specific recommendations which 
are required for success in California. 
Mr. Mitchell in his book takes up im 
a systematic way shrubbery, peren- 
nials, and annuals, as well as Dahlias, 
Gladioli, Irises and the Roses. There 
is a garden cajendar_and a full index, 
all of which follow along naturally 
after an interesting introductory chap- 
ter which is humorously entitled, “In- 
troducing the California Climate.” 





SWEET SCENTED TOBACCO 





The Sweet Scented Tobacco plant 





(Nicotiana affinis) makes very vigor 
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Photo by Harlan P. Kelsey. 


ING SIZE CLUMPS, AS LL AS BUSHY PLANTS, 
bet Per 
St lant it} [ae se7 ip 
rong plants, with hall 6-9 in 75 6.75 $60.00 ; 
Strong plants, with ball 9-12 in. 100 9.00 81.00 ClUmps with bell 
Strong plants. with ball 12-18 in. 1.25 11.25 102.09 Clumps with ball 
Strong plants, with ‘ball 18-24 in 1.50 13.50. 120.00 Clumps with ball 


HARLAN P. 








ous growth in any ordinary garden 
soil, and, when once planted, usually 
reproduces itself from seed year after 
year. It is not an annual to be given 
a prominent position, although it often 
grows three feet high. It is coarse 
at the best, and the flowers have the 
unfortunate habit of opening only in 
the late afternoon, proving decidedly 
unattractive in midday. Yet if this 
Plant is given a place along the side 
of a porch or under a window, or if 
it is mixed with other plantings in 
such a way as to make it inconspicu- 
ous, it will prove a delightful addition 
to the garden because of its delicious 
perfume. 

Some persons have what they call 
twilight gardens, which are visited, as 
a tule, only in the evening. In such 
gardens the Sweet Scented Tobacco 
finds a most congenial home, for it 
tan be planted lavishly and in beds, 
Proving very effective. The flowers 
of this plant keep unexpectedly well 
When cut, and have an unusually in- 
formal appearance. It has also been 


found that the plant can be forced 
Well in a greenhouse, and that under 
such conditions the fiowers, strangely 


enough, do not close up in midday as 
they do out of doors 


ELSEY 


Send for new catalog of Hardy American Plants 


Salem, Massachusetts 


LACHENALIA 





The genus Lachenalia has long 
been known to greenhouse men, and 
when the writer was a young man 
in the British Isles, they were very 
often seen growing in sunning cot- 
tage windows. I see no reason why 
they could not become popular here, as 
a window plant, if they were a little 
better known. Unfortunately, owing 
to the quarantine, they have been rath- 
er scarce here lately. 

Lachenalias are natives of South 
Africa and were named for Werner 
de Lachenal, professor of botany at 
Basel, 1736-1800. Although the genus 
is large, very few of the species are 
known here. They are an interesting 
elass of plants having an individuality 
all their own, and all who see them 
for the first time become enthusiastic 
over their curiously marked, pretty 
flowers. 

At the recent Spring exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety the varieties Nelsonii and tri- 
color were on exhibition, and the writ- 
er was frequently questioned about 
them, showing that anything out of 
the ordinary, is always interesting to 
the public. 








MOUNTAIN-LAUREL, Kalmia latifolia, at Arnold Arboretum. 


Perhaps the most characteristic and exquisite of our Hardy American Broadleaf Evergreen Shrubs. At the 
Arnold Arboretum they are rightly used in large masses bordering the beautiful driveways and also on the hill- 
sides with a sturdy background of Hemlocks and other trees. 
bushes with the dark, shiny leaves are most ornamental the year round. 


BOXFORD-HIGHLANDS eh ae HAS THOUSANDS OF SPLENDID BLOOM- 
SMALL AND LARGE 





Of surpassing beauty when in full bloom, yet the 


Per Per 

Each 10 100 
18-24 in. $3.00 $27.00 $240.00 
2-3 ft. 4.00 36.00 324.00 
3-4 ft. 6.00 54.00 486.00 


Lachenalias are easily grown, and the 
bulbs increase rapidly under good cul- 
ture. With me they more than double 
each year, and very small bulbs flow- 
er the first year. I refer to L. Nel- 
sonii, which is undoubtedly one of the 
best. This variety was raised by an 
English church minister from seed, and 
raised and flowered in his windows 
about 1881. 

The month of August is the best 
time to give the plants their annual 
potting. They grow well in a fairly 
rich open loam, and, I think, look best 
in small pots or pans. We have grown 
five bulbs to a four-inch pot and eight 
to a six-inch pan. It is better to se- 
lect bulbs of a uniform size for each 
receptacle. We have also seen very 
nice hanging wire baskets of them, 
and, strange to say, the bulbs growing 
through between the wires of the bot- 
tom and sides of the basket, very often 
flower ahead of those planted on the 
top. We cover the bulbs with about 
half an inch of soil. 

When potted the plants may be 
placed on a bed of ashes outdoors, 
until there is danger of frost. A 


shelf close up to the roof glass in a 
greenhouse where the night tempera- 
ture is close to 50 degrees, will grow 
and flower them nicely, always keep- 
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ing the soil in a fairly moist condi- 
tion. They may be fed with manure 
water, as soon as they show the least 
sign of flowering. 

As soon as the leaves show signs 








Seabrook Nurseries ‘#%aex3" Seabrook, N. H. 


Prepaid Prices—Stock Guaranteed True to Name—Prompt Deliveries 


CHOICEST GLADIOLI 


























Gardening, Fruit Growing, 
Bees, Poultry. A delightful, 
healthful calling—one of the 
most pleasurable open to wom- 
en. New interest every day. 
Two-year diploma course com- 
bines practice with theory. 





of ripening we gradually withhold —ALL BULBS 1% UP IN SIZE — 
water until the leaves die away, when a a -s en, oe oe oe 
they are kept dust dry until the fol- Alice Tiplady 10 «100 @6©0—« Marry _ Pickford 15 = 1.50 
owing August. (D) American Beauty .45 5.00 MRS BO. PETERS 40 ase 
The varieties fragrans, pendula, pascal ge = ae a % goes = = 
quadricolor, Nelsonii, tigrina, tricolor aor ee ae = e. Mrs. Dr. Norton 10 1.00 
are all pretty and worth growing. See = 2 aoe a. i 
The only insect that troubles them is 2s aye a re = .—— S. 'W. Malliday 4 a 
. . : ¢ he 2 eace ° * 

greenfly, which can be kept in check FLORA ~ 108 Pink Wonder 2.50 
. : d Prince of Wales 05 50 
with the usual remedies for that pest. Golden Measure 25 2.50 PURPLE GLORY 50 5.00 
retchen Zang . Rev. Ewhbank 15 1.75 
—GEORGE F. STEWART. —~ Lind = 4 nt ASH ~ 2.50 
ewe carlano d -80 
Waltham, Mass. Joe Coleman 15 1,50 Schwaben 05 50 
Le Mar. Foch -10 1.00 T. T. Kent 15 1.50 
_— Laity 1 White 18 1.00 White Glory 10 1.00 
a 2.25 White Wonder 2.50 

SCHOOL OF HORTICUE SURE Mixture of 100 Blooming Size Bulbs, 1 inch up, $2.00 








Dream Pansies 





CHARLES RIVER VALLEY 


FOR SALE—Remodelled farmhouse 
with 12 rooms and sun parlor, 2 baths 









The kind you love; the ones to 
pick, the big fellows. Splendidly 
grown plants in bloom for imme- 
diate effect. 


and 2 lavatories with hot and cold 
water. Electric lights, telephone, fur- 
nace and five open fireplaces. On hill 
with beautiful view of river. 


Good positions open to our 
graduates. Eighteen miles 
from Philadelphia. For all 
particulars address 





Miss Louise R. Carter, Director 
Ambler, Pa. 


Dahlias 


MASSACHUSETTS (Dec.), Pansy 
Purple. Largest Dahlia in any 
trial garden, according to official 
























figures, 1922-1923......... $10.00 
REGINA COELI (Dec.), Beautiful 
MUI WEE s 6 Seccs ccbercnee $5.00 






Mrs. Geo. W. 
EMPee BORTIC. «0.65. c.cs vices 
All have received Certificate of 
Merit, either from A. D. S. or D. 
S. of C 
These are the best bargains 
on new varieties for 1924 


Catalog on request 


THE SEVEN ACRES 
L. N. Davis Stoneham, Mass. 



















GARDEN REQUISITES 


JAPANESE BAMBOO STAKES 
Last for years—Do not decay 
GREEN COLORED. Invisible, light 
and strong. For staking Lilies, 

Gladioli, Dahlias, etc. 
50 100 250 










3 ft. long $ .75 $1.40 $3.00 
=? “6 85 1.60 3.60 
Be 1.25 2.25 4.50 
Spas *“ Naturalcolor 2.00 4.50 









EXTRA HEAVY STAKES 
For Dahlias, Young Trees, Toma- 
toes, Pole Beans, etc. 



















4 ft. long $2.00 $3.75 
eee. 2.75 5.00 
| Seas 3.25 6.00 
Rosse 5.00 9.00 


OYAMA PLANT FOOD 
Will make your flowers and vege- 
tables wonderfully productive 
GARDEN SIZE—This Sale, $1.00 
Raffia White—Our Pelican Brand 
Per lb., 35c 5 lbs., $1.50 
Raffia Tape—Green, Invisible 
On spools for tying 
(Extra strong), $1.25 
We import ALL RARE Seeds and Bulbs 
Send for our Garden Book 


H. H. Berger & Co. 
35 Warren St., New York 
Estb. 47 Years 








16 plants make a nice bed or border 
ONE DOLLAR AT YOUR DOOR 


Many other plants, bulbs, etc. 
Catalogue 
PAUL L. WARD, Plantsman 
Hillsdale, Mich. 
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(JARDENS 
SO BILLERICA, MASS. 


GEORGE L. FISH 


DAHLIA SPECIALIST and 
GLADIOLI ENTHUSIAST 





























“Oh! the Spring Time is coming 
And the merry month of May. 
Soon the Meadows will be bloom 

in 
With “ne Flowers fresh. and 
gay.” 
Which reminds us that it is time 
to plant Iris. 








Satisfied customers are our best 
advertisements. See what came 
in this morning’s mail — March 
5th: 
“Away down off the West 
Coast of Florida on an island 
in the Gulf of Mexico, I have 
heard praises of your Iris, 
Peonies and Phlox. As I am 
a flower lover I am asking for 
a copy of your catalogue. 
Mrs. ****** 
Georgetown, Florida. 


“He who serves best profits most” 
Geo. N. Smith 


167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 



























Large barn, garage and sheds. About 
8 acres woodland, apple orchard, and 
22 acres hay fields. 

Great bargain. Price $15,000. 

On road connecting Natick, Sherborn 
and Medfield. 

Address CHAMBERLAIN & BURN- 
HAM, 294 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 





‘Have A Hobby 
Grow Some Glads’ 


Surplus Bulbs from a 
Hobby Garden 
18 Horticulture Special No. 1 $1 
bulbs, extra good varieties 
50 Horticulture Special No. 2 $2 
bulbs, a rainbow of color 
HORTICULTURE EXTRA 
100 SPECIAL NO. 3 $10 
bulbs, many of them high- 
priced varieties. An excellent mixture. 
A list of named varieties on request 


Or © bviegs Steody Awattabie, Surplus 


jain St. 
Brockton, Mass. Many Varieties 


—S————— 


ROSES 


All sturdy, field-grown, 2-year 
stock. Columbia, Radiance, Ophe- 
lia, Butterfly, Hadley, Sunburst, 
and other desirable varieties. 

for $1.00, 12 for $3.00, postpaid 


R. J. GIBBINS Mt. Holly, N. J 
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GLADIOLUS OFFERS 


$1 EACH, POSTPAID 


C. 24 large-flowering bulbs, mixed 
D. 18 different Exhibition V 
Special offers for March are still 


Catalog of XXXX varieties at moderate pric 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 


Wrentham, Mass. 
——— 
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North River Farms “esz*o"* Dahlias 


Having decided to discontinue the growing of Dahlias 
sy that we may have more time for the growing and 
hybridizing of GLADIOLI, we are closing out our 
stock of Dahlias at the following extremely low prices: 


Current Our Special 


Type Price Price Each Doz. 
Achievement Col. $ .35 $ .15 $1.50 
American Beauty D. -50 25 2.50 
Cuban Giant Ss. .30 -15 1.50 
Dorothy Peacock S. Plants Only’ .15 
Daffodil Col. Plants Only -25 
Babe Ruth H.C. Plants Only’ .75 
Florence Finger D. 1.50 1.00 
Geo. H. Mastic P. 1.00 -75 
Geo. Walters D. -75 -50 
Golden Eagle S. .50 25 2.50 
Gen’l Rosalie Jones H. C. Plants .35 
Henry Maeir D. -50 .25 2.00 
India Cen. -75 -50 
King of Autumn D. -75 .25 2.25 
La Favorita H. C. 1.75 1.00 10.00 
Mrs. E. L. Hathaway P. -50 .35 
Mrs. Jesse Seal P. 1.00 15 
Mrs. Jack Green P. -75 .50 
Ninigrit P. .50 .40 
Pacific D. -75 25 2.50 
Pride of Ansonia D. 1.50 -75 
Shielikoff D. Plants Only 1.00 
Star of Washington D. 1.50 -75 
Senorita D. Plants Only 1.50 
Seabright D. -50 -20 2.00 
Sunset Pom. .35 -25 
Sister Theresa D. Plants Only -50 
Tango P. 75 .85 
Tyrell Austin P. 1.50 -75 
Washington City H.C. Plants Only .50 
Verna Thompson P. Plants Only -50 
Mixed Dahlias -10 1.00 


Prices quoted are for good, strong divisions, and at the prices 
quoted per single bulb they will be delivered Postpaid anywhere 
the Parcel Post will carry them. 

Prices per Dozen include delivery anywhere within the 1’, 
2”, or 3’ Zones. 

If interested in larger quantities write for special prices on 
the entire lot of any variety. 

If you are interested in Gladioli, write for Price List 

Tel. 58-2 Marshfield 


NORTH RIVER FARMS - - - Marshfield, Mass. 














ANEW WAY TO IRRIGATE 


For Lawns, Flower and Vegetable Gardens, Golf 
Greens, and Shrubbery 

Breck’s Irrigator—a new watering device that will 

do whatever you ask of it in the way of sprinkling 

orirrigating. Its fifty feet of flexible hose fitted with 

Spray nozzles waters any area on your grounds thor- 

oughly with a minimum of labour. 

Tt can be transferred easily from one place to another. It lies 

Perfectly straight along a hédge, or coils itself around a flower bed. 

In one or more lengths it makes an admirable watering system 

for gardens—no moving parts to get out of order. And it can be 

tolled up just like a piece of hose and put away. 

Fifty-foot length sent upon receipt of $25.00—prepaid east of the 
ippi; sent express collect west of the Mississippi. Send 

for descriptive circular. 


1924 


47 Nerth Market Street Boston, Massachusetts 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for Visit 
Rose Catalog 


This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised 
and enlarged, is more complete than any rose catalog 
which we have ever offered to Rose Lovers. It is 
replete with illustrations and descriptions of the larg- 
est and most complete collection of Roses in America. 
Seventy-five varieties of Roses are portrayed in color. 

A copy of this complete Rose Catalog will be mailed 
to those who intend to plant roses. 

We grow and have ready for delivery several hun- 
dred thousand rose plants in several hundred vari- 
eties. All are two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown 
plants. 

In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything 
for the complete planting of every style of garden. 
Please let us have your list of wants for prices. 


Ask for our Catalog of Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers. 


Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 


Way Bucs Leave Home 




















THERE’S A REASON 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


When You Use 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Cyclamen mite, midge, aphis, red spider and other 
greenhouse pests refuse to linger longer with you. 


DO IT NOW! 
Cndreattih 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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Profession not overrun 
— with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 74-) Newark, New York 











GLAD GREETINGS 
FROM NEW ENGLAND 
10 of Fischer’s Best Introductions 
One bulb and 12 bulblets of the 
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Mrs. William E. Clark...... 







NG SEEING 6 6.0: be 6:0 cess weleee .30 
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And the exquisite orchid shad- 
ed Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 1.50 

New England grown bulbs are the 

best in the world 

Send for list of the 100 best Glads 
We alsp specialize in Irises 

Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 

Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 

















































Wanted to Purchase— 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


Larkspur Lupinus Foxglove 
Gladiolus Canna 
and other hardy plants, two 
or three-year growth 
Send your offerings with prices to 
THOMAS N. COOKE 
Pickwick Corner, Greenwich, Conn. 








Flowering Trees of 
The Orient 


Chinese Flowering Crabs 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 
Japanese Weeping Cherries 
A. E. WOHLERT 
The Garden Nurseries Narberth, Pa. 








Bird Houses For Sale 


BLUEBIRD, ROBIN AND WREN 
HOUSES 
Bargain Offer to Start the Season 
One of each kind or any 3 for $2.50 
knock down. Worth $2.00 each, set up. 
Easily shipped and easily put together. 
Birds are a source of more pleasure than 
anything around a place. Send order now. 
Roselawn Co. Box 501 Hudson, Ohio 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 





American Farm Machine Co. Qd@amm ‘ Free 


niversity Ave. 8.E. 
2584 U: ity uM 





“MANY ARE CULLED, BUT FEW ARE CHOSEN” 


is Mr. Kirchhoff’s motto in selecting seedlings. 
a quantity of unnamed seedlings, which are usually bought up by 
Florists to plant in their show gardens and fer which they often 
receive as high as three dollars a bulb from visitors selecting same 


while in bloom. 


Nos. 1 2 3 











KIRCHHOFF’S SEEDLING MIXED, Per Thousand 


$60 $50 $40 $30 
Cash with order, please 


W. E. OLMSTED 


Successor to W. E. Kirchhoff, Sr. 
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A — 
KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTOR Grow Glorious “Glada” 
and Power Lawnmower 
snomeaeres ines and be glad 
G mMIx 
gs See a don. — or 100 for $3.50 
Nurserymen & Lawnwork Catalog Postpaid to third zone 
Dignified, Exclusive Catalog for the asking 






AZRO M. DOWS - Lowell, Mang, 






So here I am with 


Bulblets and 
No.6 Mixed 
$5 per quart 


5 6 
$20 $15 











Monterey, Calif. 
—— 








DAHLIA 


PINK TRIUMPHANT 


CLOSING OUT 


Conn., 
1922. Col 


Hard to beat. Try it. It 
received the highest of 
Merit Points in Storrs, 
Trial 


of the 


Gardens, 
or clear Radi- 


Padre’s Garden Dahlias 


ance rose pink, 





Los Angeles, Cal. 


$10.00 
trade discounts. DENIS- 
TON’S DAHLIA GAR- 
DEN, R. D. 12, Box 529, 








Choice Orchids 


HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Caitleyas, brasso- 
Cattleyas, ete. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





This famous garden must be cut wp 


ALL THE STANDARD VARIETIES 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 

Also splendid productions of my ow 

offered this year for the first time 

If you want a wonderful Dahlia Garda 

send me $5.00 or $10.00 

and let me make the selection. I will 
surprise you 

Or write for my very handsome 
free catalogue 


Address: Rev. George Schoener, PhD. 


THE PADRE’S BOTANICAL 
GARDENS 


125 S. Milpas St., Santa Barbara, Calif 











ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated 
peony booklet. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 











PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 








125 Concord St. - Portland, Me 
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twenty dollars each - - 





PICEA PUNGENS AUREA 
A new type of this well-known hardy evergreen 


Foliage light green in summer and golden in winter 
Fifty of these exclusive plants, six inches high, are offered at 
Only one to each purchaser 


HITI NURSERIES, Pomfret Center, Conn. 

















for $10.00. 








GLADIOLUS SYMPOSIUM SPECIAL 


One bulb each of Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Anna Eberius, 
Golden Measure, Evelyn Kirtland. Marshal Foch (K), Alice Tiplady, 
E. J. Shaylor, Carmen Sylva, Diana, Herada, Prince of Wales, H. C. 
Goehl, Mona Lisa, and Crimson Glow, 15 in all for $2.50; 5 bulbs each 
All large bulbs 1% in. and up. 

These were all included in the first 25 varieties in the symposium 
recently held by the NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 


F. F. & F.O0. SHEPARDSON -_ - 


_—a 


Mansfield, Mass. 








Packard Bird-Houses 


$1.00 each 
Why pay more? 
Everything for 

Wild Birds 

Catalogue free 

Address 
Winthrop Packard 

Canton, Mass. 








ee 


CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 








B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 























Fruit and Ornamental Tree 
Evergreens and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY C0. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 
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New Golden Yellow Rose 
MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


This wonderful new golden yellow rose, which we are introducing 
this season, is the best all-around yellow rose that we have ever 


grown. 


It is similar in habit to Ophelia and Mme. Butterfly, but in 


color, deep golden yellow, which deepens into a rich orange yellow 


as the 


flower develops. Most of the yellow roses now grown lose 


their color and lighten as the flower develops, but this variety deep- 


ens and is the best keeping variety after being cut that we have. 
It is splendid for corsage work, arm bouquets, and all other floral 


decorative work. 


This variety has splendid foliage, very distinct, 


dark green, and is a remarkable producing sort. Grafted plants, 
extra heavy, 3%-inch pots, ready in May and June, $1.00 each; $10.00 


per dozen; $75.00 per 100. 


Packing added extra at cost 


F. R. PIERSON 


Tarrytown 


Tel. Tarrytown 48 








Alexander’s Dahlias 


My catalog, illustrated in colors, and contain- 
ing valuable cultural notes as well as complete 
lists of Dahlias, Gladioli, Peonies, Phlox and 
Iris, is free—and now is the time to send for it. 


J. K. ALEXANDER 
(Established 1892) 
The World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 
$2 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass. 





HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 


Le Marechal Foch, Roanoke, Bertrex, No. 5 $6, 
No. 6 $3 per M. Bulblets, 50c M, $2 per qt. 


Panama No.1 $17 No.2 $13 
Peace No. i $20 No.2 $16 
Halley No. 2 $14 No.3 $10 


E. Kirkland No.2 $22 Nv.3 $16 
Planting Stock and Bulblets % regular prices 
FRANK FRENIER - Hebronville, Mass. 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSEOTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights | 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. i 

VERMINE | 
For eel worms, angle worms, root | 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 | 
Barre] Lots $2.50 Per Gel. { 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 


en 














B. M. & M. E. Latham 






Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


IS ONE OF THE THREE BEST GLADS 
1%-inch bulbs make the fine blooms—25 bulbs for $2.00, postpaid 
List of other varieties gladly sent on request 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 


North Scituate, R. I. 





Rosalie’s Humming-Bird Feeding Flower 
A beautiful, almost indestructible, flower, 
with an attraction which keeps these tiny 
birds constantly about the border. Used 
with great success in gardens of many 


large estates. Manufactured in red only. 
Price $1.00. 
Address, BROOKWOOD 


East River, Conn. 








1% to 2 feet, $2.50 each 


=—— 








With every catalog we will send 
a valuable treatise on 


“How We Grow Our Dahlias” 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
4 E Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 
Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 











PICEA KOYAMAI 


(New Japanese Spruce) 


A new Spruce from Japan with lustrous dark green foliage on 
spreading, ascending branches, with branchlets more or less pendent. 
It is of vigorous growth, perfectly hardy, and promises to become 
one of the most useful additions to the list of hardy conifers that 
Japan has given to the gardens of eastern North America. 


Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden 
Annual, now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


SEEDSMEN and NURSERYMEN 
6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





for Gardens, Lawns Flowers 





THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


Gladioli 


We have thousands of Planting 
Stock at bargain prices 











2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 





PANSY PLANTS 
Giant-Flowering Pansy plants, from seed 3 
planted last July. Will bloom early this 
spring. An exceptionally beautiful mix- 
ture. 45c per. dozen, $3.00 per 100. Also 
Aster, Ageratum, Calendula, Celosia, Cos- 
mos, Godetia, Globe Amaranth, Kochia, 
Larkspur, Petunia, Salvia, Snapdragon, 
Scabiosa, Portulaca, Strawflower, Verbena, 
and Zinnia plants. Catalogue free. 


HARRY B. SQUIRES 
Hampten Bays, N. Y. 








NOVELTIES 

Novelties and worth-while perennials 
are the strong feature of my nursery. 
Nothing goes out until it is tested and 
found extra good. My new Pentstemons, 
Pinks, Violas and Spiraeas are a joy. 

I am also offering the best list of peren- 
nial seeds to be found in this country. 
If you are interested in plants which are 
out of tl.e ordinary, write me. 

R. E. Huntington - Painesville, 0. 








MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Planting size while they last 
5 6 


Per 1000 No. 4 
America $5.00 $3.00 $2.00 
Halley 6.00 4.00 2.50 
Le M. Foch 11.00 8.00 5.00 
Panama 7.50 4.00 2.00 


Prince of Wales 12.00 8.00 5.00 
Princepine 5.00 3.00 2.00 
Schwaben 8.00 — 3.00 
F. 0. B.—No chg’s for packing 
L. L. MILARCH 
L. B.63 - Copemish, Mich, 











Flyper-Humus 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


Booklet and Prices on Request 


|Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J.| 











STAR BRAND ROSES 


American ” and nearly 
every other y climber 


Send for our list. 
mie CBAPOS [Ge] Waa 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Watzer, Vico-Pres. 




























iSURPLUS PHLOX 


Large, undivided clumps of 
R. P. Struthers, $1.00 

Large, undivided clumps of 
Richard Wallace, $1.00 

Will exchange for other varieties of Phlox 


WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON 
35 Cotton St., Newton, 
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| __ Reliable Florists 











Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel Park 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 











BOSTON 
MASS. ES 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 








HERE ARE THREE COLLECTIONS 
OF GLADS that will stand the acid 
test: Blue and Lavender Varieties: 
1 each Capt. Boynton, Catherina, Cor- 
ri, Louise, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Wm. 
Copeland—$3.50. White Varieties: 1 
each Duchess of Wellington, Impera- 
tor, Maine, White City, White Perfec- 
tion, White Wonder—$6. Yellow Vari- 
eties: 1 each Flora, Golden Measure, 
Gold, Golden Veliess, Glory of Noord- 
wijk, Lucie—$4. La Beaute bulblets, 
$7.50 per 100. White Perfection bulb- 
lets, $25 per 100. Augusta 1% to 2 in., 
$22 1000; 5000 lots, $100. F. A. WET- 
ZEL, 1324 Butternut St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — White and Yellow 
IRISES, blocming size, at 50 cents a 
dozen. MRS. GEORGE M. HEROUX, 
Nursery Ave., Woonsocket, R. I. 

~- | oe acne RN A enema 








HOUGHTON} 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 


Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 Broadway, 
New York 


Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















ae 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 





GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; 
in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North St., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 


is more than a catalogue—it is an 
indispensable guide to success in 
growing Vegetables or Flowers, 
Many thousands of amateur and 
professional gardeners rely almost 
wholly on its expert advice and 
are never without a copy. 


Hundreds of pictures, some in 
natural colors, feature the Dreer 
specialties in Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs and add much to the inter- 
est of the book. 


We will gladly send you a copy of 
this invaluable Garden Book free, if 
you will mention this publication, 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Floral Gardens 


Grows Dahlias of Distinction 
Evelyn M. Dane, Geant de Lyon, 
Isa (most excellent for cutting), 
King Albert, Liberty Bond, Mrs. 
Ethel F. T. Smith, Mrs. I. de ver 
Warner, Washington City. 

Send for retail list 
E. M. SANFORD - Madison, N. J. 
































DAHLIAIZE YOUR HOME 


- , WITH 


Dahlia Haven 


‘ 


Per doz. $2.50 


Our Catalogue for Your Address 


DAHLIA HAVEN GARDEN 
10 Intervale Ave. - East Providence, R. I. 





HIGHLAND GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Six bulbs of the best varieties 

1 Snowdrift—new, pure white; Mrs. 
F. Peters—-lavender; 1 Catherina—gray 
blue; 1 Gold—golden yellow; 1 Mar- 
shal Foch (K)—pink; 1 Diana—crim- 
son red. This $3.25 value for $2.50. 
Free with each order 6 mixed Prims. 
One each of 40 named varieties, bloom- 
ing size, $1.50; 2 each, $2.50, not la- 
beled. Pick-up mixture of named vari- 
eties, $3 per 100. Send for price list. 
MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN, 166 Centre 
St.. Danvers, Mass. 








HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER 
PLANTS 
Delphinium, MHollyhock, Alyssum, Anthe- 
mis, Aquilegia, Canterbury Bells, Coreop- 
sis, Foxglove, Gaillardia, Gypsophila, Hib- 
iseus, Oriental and Iceland Poppy, Hardy 
Pea, Forget-Me-Not, Physostegia, Hardy 
Salvia, Sweet William, Valerian, Tritoma, 
Wallfiower, Yucca and others. Strong, 
field-grown plants, $1.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. Also many kinds of annual flow- 
er plants. Catalogue free. 


HARRY B. SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. 

















THE LAST OF OUR SURPLUS 


So send check at once if you want them. 
low prices will pay transportation charges. 
good bulbs grown under Skinner system. 
America $14 $11 
Schwaben $18 $15 
1 2 3 4 

Mrs. Watt $20 $16 $12 $9 
Prince of Wales $25 $20 
Le Marechal Foch $20 $16 $12 
Lily White $25 
L’Immaculee $35 
Pendleton $30 

Diener’s California Hybrids, wonderful color, 
extra large flowers, $3 hundred, $25 per 
sand. Fine for cut flowers. Diener’s Rose Ash, 
rated high, extra large bulbs, $2.50 doz., $16 
hundred. Mrs. Dr. Norton, No. 1 $7, No. 2% 
per hundred. All bulbs strictly up to size. 


HUDSON GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Hudson, Mass. 








We Have Grown T U B ER OSES 


Double 

from the Original stock since 1992, and by 

selecting only the best for propagating 

evolved a superior strain in Hardiness, 

and Weight of Bloom. 
Ideal crop to follow Gladioli to clean the fidé 
of Bulblets. 

Planting stock ($20 per 10,000) $2.50 per 1000 

Blooming size, 8 in. and over $20.00 per 1000 

Extra large choice specimens $25.00 per 1000 

500 at 1000 rates—Smaller quantities retail rates 

THOMAS BELL - Morrisville, Bucks Co, P& 
__ ea 








WILSON’S WEED KILLER: Fo 
walks, drives, cobble gutters, tennis 
courts, etc. 

1 gallon..... 
5 gallons.. . 
50 gallon drum $50.00 P 

Dilute one part Weed Killer with 
parts water. 

ANDREW WILSON, Inc. 


Springfield, N. J. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Ilorticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 








Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 


reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of Horticu.turE, which is now published twice a month and deals with 
all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about 
novelties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest 
fee of two dollars a year. : 
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Why We Offer All These 
Evergreens for $10.00 


—to Make New.,Friends! 


You may be certain that, to attract new customers, we 
would offer only the Finest Evergreens We Grow in 
any ‘‘Specimen Collection.’”’ That is exactly why you 
have this exceptional opportunity. 


Our Best Offer This Year—- 


Austrian Pine Arborvitae Douglas Fir White Spruce 
3%-4 ft. tall 2%-3 ft. tall 2-2% ft. tall 1%-2 ft. tall 


All these evergreens are shipped with their big roots in a 
ball of native loam, burlap wrapped. Carefully crated, deliv- 
ered free to the Express office at Framingham, Mass. Please 
send remittance with order. 


re 
vy 


Little Tree Farms NEW YEAR BOOK is oftental 
‘‘ America’s Leading Nursery Catalog.’’ In ism 
four large pages there are over two hundred 
ductions of actual photographs of nearly every® 
ceivable planting problem, combined with a tem# 
tells you simply and clearly how best to plamt# 
Home Grounds. In it you will find many plai 
suggestions by skilled designers as well #8 ™ 
selected ‘‘Offers’’ at special prices. 


THIS BOOK IS SENT FREE. WRITE FOR IT 


ie 
Address all correspondence to Bor Ad | 


tle Cres Foruel 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. ~ 





